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PREFACE 



We are pleased to share with you a presentation by Dr. Keith Hampso'n, Member of Parliament 
House of Coipmons, London, Engi«id. Dr. Hampton's speech wasfointly sponsored by the Gradu- 
ate School of The Ohio State University; the Departments of Agrlciliti^ Education, industrial 
Technology, Vocational-Technical Education; the School of Home Economics; and the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education. 

In his speech. Dr. Hampson outlined some of the problems facing vocatiorrai educators in Great 
Biitain and some of the measures tiie present government is taking to insure adequate career coun- 
seling and vocatior^i training for British youth. He pointed out ^at the traditional education' 
structure In his country makes adequate vocatidnal training difficult to achieve quickly. Through 
cooperative efforts i)|tween the United States and Great Britain, both countries can benefit as they - 
work toward solutions to common problems. 

Dr. Hampson received his Ph.D. ^n American History from Harvard University. He is a member 
of Parliament and was personal assistant from the Hou% of Commons to Prime Minister Edward . 
Heath. Dr. Hampson has extensive experience as both an educator and la^aker, and he brings a 
unique pers^tive to the challenget.^ing vocational education both here and abroad. 1 

1 ■ ' . 

We are grateful to Dr. Hampson for sharing his insights with us. and we are proud to present 
his4ecture entitled, "Relationship of School apd Work: A British Perspective.," 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive pirector 
The Natioftal Center fe/r Research 
in Vocational EdMcstion 
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- JHEBELAIIONSHIP OF SCHOOL AMD WORK: 

A BRITISH PERSPECTiVE 



It mav strike the right note If I spirt by saying that I jee the BritUh and the Americans as two 
groups of people facing one set of common problems over the education and employment of young 
people. Consequently, «ve ought to have immediate sympathy with each other. In this paper I want 
to diagnose broadly the difficulties we face in Great Britain, indicate what the main developments 
have been, and suggest some directions In which I believe we ought to be going. \ 

The worlds of education and industry seldom seem t help themseivM. £8Ch feels it is in the 
firini, line as the natural scapegoat for the^^on's ills; both consider themselves misunderstood and 
maligned, and eacl\'tends to malign the other. There is mutual mistrust. 

Another of the difficulties we have to face is that problems are usually ouerslmpiified and 
underestimated, and they often gain the ci^rrencyoftiopular myth simply because every Tom, Sue, 
or Harry tend, on the strength Of having been at school, to feel qualified to pronounce judgment on 
all educational problems and performances. 

^ V / 

In the third place, one has to cope with' the politicians' desire to respond to the nation's needs 
today as well as tomorrow, in the British system— pdsslbly in yours too-this is compounded by an 
unwillingness to gr^ problems and take conti^versial initiatives. This Is often because of what are, 
admittedly, the prodigious constraints that all governments face. At present in Britain, the scope for 
new initiatives is stymied by the Ministers' overriding regard for cutting public expenditure. In 
British educational policy a iacl( of political will has been ail too evident. A growing aw^rene^ of 
tits ^ few years ago resulted in the emergen(:e of the Department of Employment and its sateHite 
agency, the Manpower Services Commission, as the main initiating force in the sixteen- to nineteen- 
year-old secjtor, even when programs have been operated within the edLi:atlonal system. More 
recently, the Department of Industry established an education*t> wl specific ally to promote a closer 
relationship between schools and industry. ' 

•The fact that our school system is financed by local government means that the Department 
of Education hasdifficulty in guaranteeing results. Moreover, the plethora of initiatives stemming 
from different arms of government and ^ken from different perspectives has meant that decisions 
are4ortuous, muddled, and makeshift. And many of the policies are geared to ^rt-term enJs, 
particularly, the need, to reduce the total of youth unemployment. 

In the last two decades there has been fm too much wranjiiing over forms and structures and . 
not enough discussion about means and objectives. Only recently has there been some consideration 
of the content and standard of education. Projected into, the center of political debate by Conserva- 
tive in the early 1970s,, these th^es were taken up by Jim Callaghan when h/was Prime Minister 
in his speech at RuskirV College in October lO^—a ^seech which transforrned the t^rms of refererK:e 
of the educational debate. Begun as a recognition of public disappointment {to put it no higher) at 
the record of attainment and behavior in the schools, the debate widened into a reexamination of 
the obligations schools have in equipping pupils for^dutt life. , . , 

iJvhat a turn-up for the book this was. Ten years ago, nothing would have beervmore unpopular 
. in the educational world than the suggestion that schools have a duty to. meet the needs of industry. 



But In the jast foisr years the Department of Education and Science, the Departments of Effiploy- 
ment and hidustry, the CBl, and the tUC have all fcxiused on this issue. Yet I anr^ not corwinced 
that the educationat world has fuHy grasped the significance ^nd the consequences of the change- 

_ciyerjt means aji^ formutatinn nf f>duft.j*iftna{ p hllot np h v; It mftant a gnft^tinf^ng ^f ^f h jar t-— 
balance in the nm^tsie, of the number and mature of public examinations, and of the existing 
boundaries ot ad^demic learning. The fresh pressures failing on the achooN cannot be handled by 

, simply adding to an already overcrowded 6urriculum/Thi$ in turn raises difficult questions about 
the ability of educational institutions and industrial organizations to cooperiite. 

, We will go .on drifting-full of good intentions— unless we have a radical chsnge of attitudes. 
We have in Britain a long-standing antipathy bftv\«en education and training that is both unneces- 
sary and harmful. The school system has'not become accidentaify isolated^rom the working world 
outside-lt has deliberately insulated Itself. Though many co^nprehensive schools seek to prepare 
their pupils for acceptance of adult responsibilities, much of their effort Is divorced from vocational 
preparation. A great many young people leave school already feeling frustrated and rejected, and 
they then come face to face with the reality of unemployment in rapidly changing economic an,d 
social conditions. They may lack appropriate advice and guidance or they may lack basic educa- 
tional skills. All too often their careers teachers-above ail their parents-have been uncertain how 
best to help. 

Curriculuffi developments, pupil counseling, and finance need to be reappraised together. 
Good practice and new ideas are developing in isolation, and overall I do not regard the provision 
we offer those pupils who do not at sixteen aim for higher education as adequate for the needs of 
either individuals or society. And the position will become steadily wprse unless changes*are made 
now. ' , 

* J n 

Government, in my jdew, should be thinking in terms of a thoroughgoing national program- 
something which pulls allThe ideas and activity tt^ther and gives an entirely new vocational thrust 
to secondary .education. This would have a far wider impact.than any current thinking on the ' ^ 
sixteen- to eighteen-year-olds. For a start, the final year at school is c most critical time, but career 
awareness and the selection of subject options are matters vyhich netd a vocational context several 
year& earlier. 

This raises a further controversy. Have schools reinforced those attitudes which make indus- 
trial regeneration harder? Should the schools be geared to making a change In (Sublic attitudes? 
Teachers and what they teach can have a profound effect on young people's perception of the 
world outside the classroom. In recent years we have undoubtedly tmn a tendency for abler pupils 
to head for professional and white collar jobsl-away from manufacturing industry. It can be argued 
that over many years the notion of enterprisaand the work ethic have atrophied in Britain. This 
cannot be laid at the doors of our schools, any more than the fact that the United Kingdom is in ^ 
danger of turning relative economic decline into an absolute decline. But the schools could do moVe 
to help chan^ the climate. 

.' . 

Employment also entails the reabine» of workers to accept p&lrticular jobs. This, in turn, de- 
pends on the level of wages and conditions of work, but it also rtiat^ to attitudes of mind. A 
recent sun/ey in the northwest region of England found widesprifad acute shortages of skilled labor 
even though unemployment there is runnirtg at more than 7 percent, one of th^ highest rates in the 
country. / 

sustained economic growth cannot be created by governmental edicts, by monetary policy, 
or by tax cuts alone. We also need a revival of free enterprise instincts. And we need to engender 
a wider understanding of how the economy in general, and industry in particular, works. 



. The attempt to create a new industriaS ethic may not succeed. But If are even to try to 
resurrect it, we shaft have -to Improve the status of busineu in the eyes of our abietr students. The 
academic tradition has been too strong, Narrow scholasticism mutt give way to the development of 
— — practi c al t ale n t. ' An^ excel (ant t e c hnicia n 4s-i n finit e ty mo re a b mirat i fe t han^~medi0efei^|QSQphef> - - 
a first class eiectNcian is vastly preferable to an incompetent sociologist 

^ I thought a letter to 'The Times" fast September said it all: 

^ ' f 

.\ . the w^\ple fntellectuai establishment looks down on industry (''money making"), 
chooses other fields for its own careers, warns away its pupils and children, and con- ' 
sistentiy under rates the quajities nece^ary for success in it , . , it seemed to me 
- recently that we present day British are like the children of a self-made man who has 
amazed a fortune on which they live. We, the 'children, enjoy art education and cultural 
life that he never h^, but contemptous a^cl neglectful of the means by which our 
, money was amazed, we devote too much of our attention to cultural activities and not 
enough to mailing money. Shirtsleeves to shirteleev^s in three gerierations the Victorians 
used to say, and We ar^ proving the truth V \t m ourselves. 

A recent survey of busine^ and educational opirnon in southeast Hampshire very clearly 
demonstrated that the mutual ,4cnowiedge each side has of the other is totally inadequate and that 
there is a, seri^ous lack of cpntact and communication. ' ^ - 

The school curriculum, however, is the one critically sensitive area in which politicians have • 
atways^feared to tread. The reality is that instruction is under control of the head and his or her 
staff. School governors equally take a perfunctory interest in the curriculum, and traditionally— 
although charige in this area seems ilkely— the local education authority has exercised only nominal 
control. More^explicit direction of the curriculum will undoubtedly grow following a new survey of 
existing provision. But it will probably initially be focused on basic nkitis* This is an essential first 
step,* but not enough. ' * \ 

• ■ ■ ' .1 ■ 

One hss to recognize that the politician will want to respond to current needs as well as tho'te 
of tomorrow, when what we should really be doing is keeping an eye on what is likely to be hap- 
pening the day after tomorrow-especialiy so now, when a decade of technological change can make 
more difference to^ people Vlives that did § century of change in the past) 

All the pupils in our schools today will, supposing they are granted a normal life span, live out 
half (or even more thar half) their liyes in th? twenty-first century. The-education^of these boys 
and girls must, therefore, take into account the immediate need to acquire the qualification^ em- 
ployers will demand as they leavt 'school dufing the 1980s. Reconciling the two is not easy. Forj- 
casting, especially man^wer forecasting, has never been en £K:curate occupation. 

It is often argued that tne tradhtJor^l /'liberal" curriculum is best suited Xp producing the 
adaptability the future wiU ^uire, because'it dees not tie down chiildren'^ options ^en the pre- 
cise rate and direction of change is impossible to forecast* But whether we provide a iibtral'or a 
more vocational education, later retraining or updating wilt stit] be necessary. We rf^^st accept ^ 
that schools will not be ^e t^lBquip their pubilf with everything <hey*need for life. That is why, 
*^ for me, recurrent education has become the priority. But if the world of work increasingly demands 
skifted employees, we.will do a disservice to young people ifwe do not provide them as best we can 
with the social and other skills to h^lp'them obtain their first jobs. Otherwise more and mos^ will 
go straight from the classroom to the welff^re lines. 



Thii:.placefs the educatioriai world on the horns of a ditemma. TraditlonaUy, m have feer) the 
essentia! task of education as the balanced deveiopment of the individual: teaching has focused on * 
Nm or Yfer not sd rfoic^} as a worker but as a citizen, it is my firm view.that this balance now needs 
r eadjusti ng. Hovyevef higfei a value one plggeionaeademic^nd ^^^ ^ 
obviousiy other qualities equally important for jthe individual's personal dievelopment-seifTelTahcC" 
a sen^ of moral and social responsibHity. and an appcecJatlbh of things aesthetic. But neither aca- 
demic nor personal values neecl be s^rificed ili giving education a stronger vocational thrust. And at 
present we simply do rtot offer our pupils a full and property, balanced rangeSof experiences smd 

skins. . ' . • • . • 

' « .- 

Structural changes in employment, which have affect^ all Western industrial countries during 
the last thirty years, are now accelerating. This is a pirticJiarly serious problem in tne United 
Kin^om where we have not msrnaged to adapt our economy to the Changing situation quite as 
successfully as many of our overseas competitors. 

Ahthough bur economic position is worse today than It ne^d be, our |>asic need to boost in- 
dustrial productivity will int^insify our difficulties in the /ears to come, tf vw manage to improve 
our economic performance, it will mean reducing pvermannrng; later it will mean invjesting in ma- 
chines rather tHw^eople. 

We in education cannot duck eur responsibilities. The path into the world of work is going 
to be very rocky. The consequences of-the silidoh chip will kx fewer and fevsrer unskilled jobs, those 
which until now have sustained our levels of employment. Even if the microprocessor creates a 
v\/hole new ran^ of jobs-and if, as ntany claim, jobs exist in the 198Cte which are ^ yet not thought 
of-they will be jobs requiring much higher educational qualification^ af\d more skilled training than 
half our school leavers have at present. In otlper words, if jve go on as we ace, some 300,CX) school 
leavers each year will have a raw deal from ouheducatfonal system. The proportion of school leav- 
ers without any qualifications have fallen in five years from 48 percent to 17 percent. But uich 
statistics hide the fact that the nature and quality of the odd pass lo^lhelSgE examination stiiL 
leaves the youngster essentially unqu^; Jied, <<.id the grs^ter tF)tt.4Voportions v/ho carry some cer- 
tificate or other, themore penalized . :he job market are those who leave with nothing, in 1976, 
there were about 2.5 million young people between sixteen and twenty-one with no formal contact 
with educational institutions of any kind. They-the unqualified or the underqualified— are the 
measure df our task. 

ft is not just that technology is changing so fast, with major consequerKies in both manufactur- 
ing* and service industries: it is often also the case that the regiofns with the heaviest unemployment 
experience the poorest educational opportunities and the highest dropout rates. Thiers is also the 
demographic trend. More young pSople than ever before will be looking for jol^s during the next 
five or six years, after which the pressure will ease dramatically. This, in turn, has to considered 
in the fiontext of a changing pattern of employment. For example, many more marrie<;| women will 
be in the labor rnarket. 

Between 1976 and 1986 it is estimated that the national labor force will grow by about 
2 million people, 80 percent of the increase being women. In other words, simply to keep unem- 
ployment dow^ to the present level will require a massive expansion of jobs--at the very time that 
the technological revolution is likely to cause a contraction of jobs. Moreover, for the last five years 
the rate of economic ^rowf h in the United Kingdomlias been almost nil. The stark truth is that 
whatever we do on the education and training front will be irrelevant if we are unable to do some- 
' thing about the economic growth rate. ' 



4 



As ! understand it, the aven^ jlJ.S. worker already ha^ two careen during hit or her life and , 
probgbly six jobs. In firitaln we make do with an averige of one cai:eer tnd'only two job*. In 
America, 55 to 60 percent of indiistrial jobs disappear each decide-but they Tare r^laced with 
interest. Irt the United Kingdom, we are cluttered with dying, unproductive lndu«l^"'lBS In. which jobs 
_ai:?_PI®?e/v^^3 matter ofgovernment policy and consume increasinjg quantities of suWidy. 

Yottth unemployment needs special attention because It may condition young people's 
attitudes towards work for the rest of their lives. It Is often the first step .towards a pattern of 
permanent deprivation, m )4ugust t978 there were 200,000 uJiemployed school leavers. Youth 
unemployment is a growing percentage of all unemployment-girls being more affected than boys 
and young blacks faring worst of all. Between 1872 and 1S77, unemployment of sixteen- and 
seventeen^year-olds rose fay 12Q^rcent compared with an overall IrHsrease in unemployment of 
45 percent. The rate of uneiyployment (i.e., the number unemployed compared with the total' 
labor force) for males under nineteen has risen from^.5 percent In 1971 to a staggering 21. y per- 
cent in 1976. One survey of sixteen-year-olds In 1977 showed that over half of the sample had 
experienced a spell of unemployment in the first three months after leaving school. 

. Understandably, government has devoted considerable ef iort to assisting out-pf-work teen- 
agers. Up to a thfrd of younspters have been unemployed in some partt of the country, and goyem- 
ment bfg spending has therefore focused on ^jeciai unemployment programs rather than on skill 
training. Potential poiiti;jal backl^ provides a sharp motlva for action. HowesJer, the question 
has-been raised whether the scale of public money lavished on "joB substitutes" results in less in- 
v^ment in genuine jobs. Firms these days seem more intent on creating an "on-gOing" opportunity 
than on filling a real vacancy. ' 

To some extent, youth prt^rams do give young people greater self-confidence, but whether 
many of the schemes have given them a realistic idea of what work is about Is highly qu»tionable. 
And there is usually little In t)i^ way of skilled training jnvolved. Can you imagine paying £43 per 
week to twelve yisungsters to count lampposts In the town of Bamsley? As time has gone on, some 
programs have been refined so that an element of vocational tnalnlng Is coupled wi^ first-hand 
experience of diffesent jobs within a fjrmr Yet refinement is not enough. In any case, only 10 
percent of the Youth Qpportunities Program is made up. of twelve-week vocational training courses; 
75 percent of the effort still consists of young people "experiencing" employers' premises for six 
months, often engaged In menial tasks. Education and training policy has become tied in knots-^ 
not for the first time. Objectives, for the best of reasons, are unclear; and the duplication of agen- 
cies and effort is wasteful. 

Atteij»pts have bejsn made to bridge the gulf between the various interested government depart- 
ments and ^encies. But I think it could be fairly argued that this, in turn, has produced fyrther 
duplication of effort. There is now the Further Education and Training Consultative Group; there is 
the Further Education Curriculum Review and Development Unit; there is the Schools Council, All 
these bodies are at present concentrating on the same field-what-to do with the sixteen- to 
eighteen-year-old age group. At least it can be said that the other main agency in the field, the Man- 
power Services Commission, though misguided at times, sometimes stops talking and actually puts 
* money into t??ings. 

Established In 1973, the Manpower Services Commission's role Involves far more than improv- 
ing the flow of manpower infomiation. It also-has respopsibility for overseeing the training and job- 
finding services; and with a budget that was planned to rise to almost £800 million by 1980-81, its 
energies have increasingly been focused on special programs for the unemployed. Each year 
thousands of young people have had a chance to learn new skills, but there are stilh grave doubts 



•bout the un.t cMt» indthi gefierai lack of an educational emphai it. All too often peopfe are 
Mm on progfams with no c.ear Idea of the benefits that would accme. Frankly, the Manpower 
c^^^Q SSI!lth'"*°" *° ^ "^"^ concerned with ameliorating unemployment than with 

-.^^ _l iceJ-thefe i8Hri»dangertjfiach i»n-^uMde--Bday becoming too prScriptive. 'Commistlon " 
officials, who argue that occupational training should be closely related to an employer's actual and 
prospective needs, set down the precise ingredients for courses which are run In further education 

MllsX tuUr ^'""^"^ °' ^° ^"^"^ °^ * °" '^^^ P'P®*' 

Educational planners the world over have tried to meet the needs of Industry without them- 
seivBHYmg the first idea of what these needs are. Needs cannot be defined from on high by. 
bureaucbts. ndustry itself must be left to defifle its own neiids. Those educational Institutions 
which are willing and capable of being of service can then collaborate in meeting them. 

> . ^! u^"" ff ^ ^ ''""'^ ^? f"en and women a country requires, and 

u would be a bold person whq claimed he or she could estimate the needs of industry twVyeari 
hence in a world changing as rapidly bs ours. But I do th.nk we must draw breath to asse» the direc- 
tion in which things are going and examine the gaps in what we are providing. So generous how- 
ever, are the payments made to those on MSC programs that the traditional educational and training 
r.fovision is hkeiy to lose impetus and resources. « ' » 

in 1969 the government commissioned a report which drew attention to the inadequacy of 

na?in^ r«nll?"'^S '^!! "^^""^ ^"^'^'"^ ^^^V ^^^Os was the crwJion of two 

national controlling bodies for the nondegree/full-tim'e and part-time postsecondary qualifications 
t*wt are occuf^tionally related. The Technician Education Council {TEC) and the Business Educa- 
tion Courwi I (BEC) have a critical role in initiating innovation in courses and in teaching methods 
T.rZTTl^'^ monitoring standards of assessment. Individual colleges, in meeting the Council's 
national standards, have freedom to devise courses related iwe hopel to the requirements of local 
industry and commerce. Some of the first year TEC modules could be used for sixteen- to eighteen- 
year-olds who have stayed on at school, but progre» in this direction has been slow. No one has yet 
maoe sufficient effort to devise proper vocational provision within our secondary schools The call 
for relevance in education continues to be voiced loudly, but no coherent and unified government 
program has yet emerged. ^ 

So far I have been guiity of what I have so often criticized in others: concentrating on the ' 
structural aspects. What we seldom seem to do is think about what it is that young people want 
f t IS to this I now^turn. 

Young people are not a homogenous entity, as it is obviously difficult, if not downright dan- 
gerous, to generalize. Nevertheless, I believe one things stands out. In adolescence the problem of 
Identity is «:ute. This, as I will explain shortly, is highly pertinent to the way we approach careers 
education. Secondly, today's young people, with all the wider opportunities presented to them are 
less ready to be passive. They certainly don't want to receive mere handouts; they want to count 
for something. 

My argumenUs^that the psychology has been grossly underestimated in . ^idering this prob- 
lem. We are still living in a^ bygone age in which the ultimate goal of educationt "dvance is to 
extend the years spent at school, I believe we will-to eighteen, and even beyond. Yet this very 
notion became fashionable enough for Mrs. Williams, when Secretary of State for Education to 



offer grants to youfig people staying at school beyond the norma! schooMeavlflg age of sixteen. I 
think her philospphV nM)utmoded at best, and might even be the result of shallow political thinking. 
Why? Because it toxatly misunderstands the psychology of today's young people. It also leads to a 
mistaken view of today's schools and creates false expectations of what schools may be able to 
achieve. 

For all too many adolescents, the school has become an obstacle to learning. Work, on the 
other hand, gives them the chance to make a fresh start. It must be admitted more often that 
thousands of youngsters at all levels are bored stiff by school. If they see no point in doing what 
they have been told to do, they put in the minimum effort at best. Pupils are playing truant with 
their minds, if not their bodies. And the^-e are great numbers 5f them doing that as well. 

What so many of us underestimate is that release from school is something positive to look for- 
ward to for a great many young people. However poor the state of the employment market, they are 
less worried about job prospects than about being able to move into the world of work-to "escape" 
from the classroom. It is not so much a matter of "transition" from school to work as a matter of 
leaving school as quickly as possible. Primarily, it is a desire for the new identity-money in their 
pockets and acceptance into the real "adult" world. Naturally, those most alienated are those who 
most look forward to the benefits (imagined or otherwise) of employment. Not surprisingly, we are 
now having to face the social consequences of their discovering that the reality isn't quite so attract- 
ive-that they cannot actually find a job. 

It would be unfai*«o say teachers are the culprits for ail this. Teachers aside, there is clearly 
something askew with an educational system in which a significant proportion of pupils are borgd, 
and act accordingly. It may not be the only cause, but I cannot imagine why the majority of pupils 
should be interested if we insist on force-feeding them with a pseudo-asademic diet. Most young 
people do not have an academic bent and have no desire to enter the courses which are designed as 
passports into higher education. Many more young people should be engaged in practical activities 
to which they themselves can see some purpose. They should have the opportunity to explore dif- 
ferent tvFM»s of work pl^es-to experience' th^ atmosphere, the noise, the smell— none of which can 
beduplicai 'n the classroom. Information ^thered on the shop floor not only gives a degree of 
understand! that can never be achieved in school, but enables pupils to learn in a way they find 
particularly acceptable, it is an especially attractive option for pupils who have rejected the format 
syllabus, and it may help them regain confidence and self-respect. The method of learning can be 
as important as the content. 

A recent government survey of pupii attitudes suggested that many of them would be more 
willing and successful if they felt that what they were doing was practical and clearly relevant to 
working life. In a 1972 survey, pupils were most critical of the long tradition of early and intense 
specialization. Basically, the system was too geared to university courses. Statements about the 
needs of young people must be made with caution because, as I have said, they are not a homo- 
geneous group. But I think it is fair to say that many are choosing with their feet. The atmosphere 
and the TEC and BEC courses in further education have already proved a major attraction. Since 
1973, when the school leaving age was raised to sixteen, the numbers opting to stay on in further 
education colleges have expanded more rapidly than those staying on into school sixth forms. 

Much obviously needs to be done to spread new thinking on the curriculum into the schools. 
Subjects like science and math c^ be closely related to the sort of problems amd activities pupils 
will fice on leaving school. English and spelling could be taught in the context of job applications; 
pupils should learn about household budgeting, mortgages, and social security .'There is some 
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movement of this type in the curricylum area due to the work of the School's Council, and teaching 
young people how to act in the world outsTde school is a particular interest of the director of the 
research and advisory body I mentioned earlier, the Further Education Curriculum and Develop- 
ment Unit, which has set in motion a number of potentially valuable schemes. But it is too slow. 

Like most of the others, the' nature and composition of thi* body-its pr^pemity- to take a 
long-range view rather than to concentrate on immediate mar^eet demands-accounte for many of 
the problems. Indeed, another problem is that this body is predominantly furthereducation 
oriented, as are TEC and 8EC, and there has been great reluctance to n^ove into secondary school 
work. One of the most interesting developments in the Manpower Services Commissfen has been the 
concept of the grouping of skills-finding out what skills are transferable. But this work, .too, is con- 
centrated in the postsecondary area and results have fed back into the work of the schools. 

— ^e fnust also make a determined effort to associate schools and further education colleges 
morebioseiy. It is ironic that the raising of the school leaving age stopped fifteen-year-olds from 
taking excellent preapprenticeship courses run by some further education colleges in association 
with local industries. Link courses should be able to provide a distinctive vocational option for 
pupils, and it is absurd that the financing of them should reach the st^ where there is a disincen- 
tive for local education authorities to persevere with them. The problem here is that they are ac- 
counted for both in terms of the cost to the schools and the cost to the colleges. 
— • 

Too many young people leave school withVio 'desire to continue any form of eaucation; some 
leave with a firm determination not to do so. We must therefore do ail we can to make it possible 
for them to re-enter the education system, if they need to, once they are in a job. But better educa- 
tional guidance could help. Enormous improvements are nece^ary here. All too few know anything 
about the wide range "of opportunitie§.offered in further education 

lyiany exciting prospects;emerge once we start to think in terms of breaking down the isolation 
of the school. There is already evidence that "twinnihg" arrangements can forge unusually strong 
links between companies and schools. Overall, such connections strengthen the orientation of.pupils 
to industry. Even smaller efforts such as giving pupils "mock" inten/iews can be beneficial. In one 
spectacular case the link resulted in a donation of a £200,000 computer. 

"Twinning" presents new opportunities In another direction. I would like to see certain 
schools -ones which have particularly strong departments in, say. design or technology, math or 
modern ianguages-formaiiy "twinned" with neighbor big univer^i'ids or colleges. 

Such contacts, and the exchange of pupils and staff they would involve, could nive a tremen- 
dous boost to many sc.hoo! subjects; it could change the' atmosphere to the point where technology 
became endowed with a status it never previously prossessed. 

The currently fashionable initiative is the releasing of teachers into industry. The effects. I 
suspect, may 6e maryinai, I am not saying there is no useful spill-over when teachers return 
from industry to their schools and talk to colleagues and pupils. But jumping on this bandwagon, 
which is very expensive given the numbers involved, could deter moves in other directions. 

A wider knowledge of inoustry and commerce should be instilled during teacher training. 
Careers teaching. might tjccome a compulsory part of initial training; it should be a main subject 
option, and we need in-sen/ice provision to improve and update those already working in this area. 
Technique and enthusiasm can be more important than a brief secondment to industry. It is. in any 
case, very hard in practice lor employers to fi'nd a real role for seconded teachers; prejuduces might 
easily be reinforced. 
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None of this me^s schools sHouid enga^ in ^>8ciftc job training. Even tha work-experience 
idea is geared more to giving pupi!s a t^t^ of the working atmosphere than preparing them for 
a particular job. in fact, if the organizational difficulties can be surmounted, it would be better if 
pupils in their final year could be released for a cruple of days, two or three times a term, to sample 
a range of jobs rather than bejent on a tA?6 or three week work-experience project in one firm. 
"Job-sampling" of this kind^uld benefit the entire ability ran^ and should not be seen as only 
for troublesome or less able pupils. ' . 

As a matter of principle, it seems to me we are likely to have more vocational successes the 
quicker we enable pupils to gain direct experionce {appropriately supervised) in the world of work. 
During the last year in particular, school Should become more of a base from which pupils can go 
out and learn at first hand, whether it is in a factory, a bank, a local hospital, or in community 
service, it is important that students become familiar with life outside school. 

it is not alv^ays e^y for local authorities to find placements in business and commerce, it is 
all very well talking about the education/industry divide, but we must direct more thought toward 
the mechanism of closing it. Some directing and coordinating effort is necessary. We need to 
structure the idea of partnership beyond the present apf hoc arrangements. /The proliferation of 
schemes has resulted in duplication and a dissipation of effort and resources. The weaknesses im- 
plicit in present arrangements cannot be eradicated simply by more liaison. 

tiaison and advisory committees have been set up by the score, but bringing industrialists and 
educationalists around a table usually does not provide a satisfactory way of translating thei4;^iffer- 
ent values and perspectives into an effective course of action. We have an overloaded netvwrk of 
talking-shops, generating more frustration than productive activity. 

We need a new driving force and leadership* Qn the evidence of the Trident work-experience 
scheme, enormous energy is needed to persuade firms and schools to participate, to excite the in- 
terest of the local education authority, and to prepare careers teachers for the classroom end of the 
operation. As a recent report oh Trident points out, many more fifteen-year-olds could have 
gained wbrk-experience if school^ had been prepared tb release them. In 1977 only 7,500 pupils 
were released, although there were actually over 26,000 Trident places available. Opportunities are 
being wasted. 

The forces of inertia and tradition in British schools are very strong. The opportunity and the 
test He in careers education. Despite the force of the criticism in a government study of the subject 
in 1973, careers education is still usually seen as peripheral. Many of the changes were reiterated by 
a House of Cofnmons Report, The Attainment of 0)e Schoo/ Leaven in 1977. Careers teachers are 
often part-time subject specialists, who have neither the time, training, or resources to do a proper 
job. We must generate a new sense of commitment. Unlike so many areas of education, careers 
education has never had a massive lobbying effort behind it. 

Some skepticism of the conventional wisdom is in order, however. The formal allocation of 
a place in the timetable might accord careers teachers some overdue recognition; but to my way of 
thinking careers education should not be thought of ai just another subject. TRere afe several 
strands that need to be interwoven* They might conveniently be grouped into categories similar to 
those which your National Center here has been devising. 

The first stage is that of careers awareness. From the age of thirteen, pupils should begin to 
be introduced to a variety of occupations by listening to businesspeople and training officers and 
by making field trips. They should be introduced progressively to the impact of technology. And, as 
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far as possible, they should at some stage have taken part in the design and making of something. I 
believe this is essential in a manufacturing nation. Every educated person should understand the role 
and contribution of industry and commerce. 

The second stage I wouid label careers explorstior^, irough which pupils would in their final 
year systematicaily explore a range of jobs, not from the ppint of view of recruitment, but in order 
to give them a clearer picture of working life and to help them discover what most interests them 
and for what they are best fitted. The Work Experience Act passed by a Conservative government in 
1973 was a watershed becauselt lifted inhibiting restrictions on the employment of young people. 
But under this act, "work experience" has tend^ to be experience over several weeks in one firm. 
What I have in mind is more of a job "sampling" exercise. 

/ 

The third aspect is ci^reer se/ectfon. The painful truth is that despite some honorable excep- 
tions, schools for the most part spend little time helping the typical pupil to make wise decisions on 
his or her post-school future. We have to find ways of better informing students and their parents. 
Studies confirm that it is parents, friends, the media, and influences outside education which 
exert the biggest influence on job selection, not the careers tether or the local government Careers 
Advisory Service. The central problem is how to overcome the self-limitation of choice due to the 
pupil's background. Young people's perception of jobs is so outdated, and teachers have a dearth 
of first hand experience to call on. In fact, the capacity to identify with a job can only become 
more difficult as new types of jobs appear with the growing pace of technological change, Ch^hire 
County is trying to break out of this impasse by using an experimental IBM computer jobrsearch 
program. The pupil feeds the computer with a profile of his or her interests and qualifications, and 
these are matched against the stored data on hundreds of jobs. In this way the pupil's attention is 
drawn to a range of options wider and more diverse than any teacher could put together or have 
knowledge about. The system also conveys to the pupils a degree of objectivity that Ihey might not 
feel u teacher has. it would be foolish to expect dramatic results from such methods, but I think 
they can make a valuable contribution when linked to other strategies. 

The key however, in my view, is to stop careers teaching from being merely a classrcKjm based 
presentation of information on jobs. The sands are already visibly shifting, but the momentum of 
change is only gathering pace slowly. A recent survey of one of the country's better educational 
areas showed that on the average, pupils only experienced two field trips to firms throughout the 
whole of their last year at school. 

Sadly, as i have tried to indicate, the structure of our educational system, the Jorce of tradi- 
tionatism, and the financial stringency we face do not auger well for achieving the urgency the situ- 
ation demands. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 



Questroh: Do you see any benefit in developing an exchar>ge program between Great Britain and 
the United States to help solve similar problems in vocational education? if so, at what 
level should this occur and how could it be financed? What role could the National 
Center play in such a program? 

Yes, there must be a better dialogue, but the real problem is finding the money to thieve it. 
i think the National. Center is clearly an admirable, neutral ground on which that dialogue could 
take place, it is a grept pity that we duplicate effort on the scale we do. As !'ve indicated.i^e have 
almost a half dozen bodies in Britain at th^ monrient, all lookins at the samaarea- That's more than 
enough. But they're actuafiy starting where you were teh years ago in many areas. A lot of the pre- 
liminary work, in terms of analysis of the educational input for various skills, ii in a sense almost 
done. You've actually got curriculum and syllabus development work which could be built on, if 
not directly adopted. There have already been a number of connections. Members of our Technician 
Education Council have been here, and Dr. Taylor has visited us, but these contacts need to be re- 
newed. Progress is slow and often seems inadequate, 

I pet-sonally would like to see a better exchange of people. I think- it could very well start with 
a secondment of key people, a small number so that thetosts are kept down. The National Center • 
could, of course, play a key role. The program could begin by convening an exchange seminar with 
a group of people from both countries. We could, perhaps, find •an equivalent center in Britain that 
would put up some if.f its research money. For example, there are universities interested in some of 
these areas, an3 they might have a bit of money. We could channel money through one of the 
government's advisory bddies. The trouble with this is that the present government is against the 
proliferation of ipdependent grovernment agencies. {We have*3,000 of them at the moment and are 
going to do aw^ with over. 1,000.) If it survives, it might be possible to get the Advisory Council 
on Adult and Continuing Education to start doing something in this area instead of generating just 
more discussion. If we could get these agencies to sponsor key people, and rf money was forth- 
coming from both sides, t think some sort of deal might be arranged. ^ 

Question: Why does the governrnent spend so much money on funding programs to combat 
youth unemployment on a short-term basis rather than spending money on the long- 
term solution-skills training? 

Weil, that's the issue that was closest to my heart as an opposition spokesman, ft was one of 
the major charges that I threw at the (then) Labor government. It's political. It is easy to sefe that a 
government cannot afford to let the unemployment figures grow on the scale they've been growing,, 
particularly the youth side of it. They want to try to correct the situation, partly because they are 
genuinely worried and don't want young people hanging around the sheets causing vandalism and 
delinquency, partly because they gain politically if the figures come dl^wrt. The Labor government 
used to boast a great deal that they had created 400,000 jobs through their special programs, but 
^ ! have tried to show, the value of those jobs, and thei^r permanence, are highly questionable. 

These short-term programs are particularly popular with the trade union movement; since 
the Conservative government's relationship with the trade union movement isn't too good anyway, 
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ministers are very loath to create i!l wiH by appearing to do away with these special efrvpfoyment 
programs. The benefits of training programs, on the other hand, are long-term. The money put in 
this year doesn't bear fruit untii considerably later. So it's a matter of attitudes. I'm not sure that 
my own government has actually grasped thys yet, because we're mainly concerned with cutting . 
back government spending hero and now. Treasury ministers are not prepared to Jake the gamble 
that in three years or more there wili be a real payoff from money spent now. 

Question : Of those in the sixteen- to nineteen-year-oid age group who drop out of school and 

buffer hjgh unemployment, what percentage are a racial (Minority? How can 272 million 
of theieyoung people have no formal contact with school? 

At sixteen, students come to the end of statutory school years and they are free to .leave. In- 
creasingly now, with job prospects as they are, there is pressure for them to take examinations but 
they do not have to. There are two sorts of examinations. The first is the "ordinary level" of what 
4$ cailed the General Certificate of Educatk^, This is the more important ekam. it Has prestige. 
The alternative exam is the Certificate of Secondary Education, which is less academic. The General 
Certificate, the academic one, is realty the starting point in the prcKjess of going on to higner educa- 
tion, it has been the means of sel^ting those wanting to enter the universities/ but it has also be- 
come used by employers as a gauge of job applicants, A mere "pass'! in the Certificate of Secondary 
Education is rtot really a qualification of much worth. 

We also have people who leave without any qualification. Six or seven years ago it was almost 
half-about 350,000 people a year. Now, vastly more have got the CSE in some form or another, so 
only 17 percent leave without any qualification at ^11. But these, and about 100,000 who have just 
a token qualification, never see education again. U's only a small proportion that actually go on into 
sixth forms and stay at school until eighteen. It's not compulsory to stay until eighteen. Some, in 
increasing proportions as I said, are leaving school to enter further education colleges. It is in these 
that they actually get the vocational qualifications which are assessed and monitored by TEC and 
6EC, the Technician Education Council and the Business Education Council, 

I don't know the answer to your first question about percentages, but I think there is a com- 
mon probiem-that is the minority groups, the blacks, the Asians, and the Carribean in particular 
who are most affected by unemployment, particularly in regional pockets— if^ some of the inner 
cities and in certain parts of the country. But ! don't know what the proportion is. 



Question: What is the pattern of secondary education in the United Kingdpm? Do you have the 
equivalent of the American junior high school, or do students cfjioose between schools 
that specialize in either higher education preparation or career training? 

It is developing that way in certain areas. We're in a state of flux and have been, of course, for 
over a decade where secondary. education is concerned. We used to have a system of dividing people 
at age eleven into different categories. The grammar schools, like the one I went to, were geared 
toward the academically oriented person who was^ hopefully, aiming for higher education. Then 
there were the technical schools specifically deisigned for abler people of a practical bent. Those not 
choosing either the grammar or technical schools went to the secondary modern schools. This was 
cailed a tripartite system. But most of the country had a bjpartite system— that is, the grammar school 
taking anywhere from about TO percent to 20 percent of the age group based on a test or a selection 
process of some kind administered at age eleven. The rest went to the secondary modern schools. 

In the last fifteen years that system has been steadily dismantled, and we've set up American- ^ 
style comprehensive high schools of various types. Sometimes students go to one school from age 



eight to fourteen, then 3 separate school from fourteen to sixteen; sometimes it's eleven to sixteen, 
and so on. ft is comprehensive; there's no. selection at eleven. Eighty percent of the school popula- 
tion is now in that sort of K:h6ol. The present government has said i!'s not going to forcelocai 
authorities to go on with this, so some localities will be keeping separate schools for different cate- 
gories of people. Only at ^teen does the student have the strictly vocational option, because at 
age sixteen the student can either stay in school for the «)-k:ailed "sixth form" years, v\^ere he or 
she can either just play football or take advanced- level courses^tq prepare for a university educa- 
tion, or enter a further education college in which specific vocational programs are taught. No com- 
prehensive schools in Britain give actual specific technical training (other than, possibly, typing) * 
They teach woodworking and metal working in a general kind of way, ^It's thought to be good for 
people to do a bit of that sort of thing.) But this technical training doesn't g^ar to any specific job. 
The strictly vocational work-bricklaying, auto mechanics, etc.-takes place in further education 
colleges. One of the consequences of raising the school leaving age from fifteen to sixteen was to 
deley for a year that option of a Wictly vocational kind. . 

Question: So your immediate aim would be, perhaps/to include some of this career orientation in 
\ the regular high school? 

Yes. We need to provide better careers preparation, guidance and adviqe, aniS a more strictly 
vocational input by gearing the service more to the vwrfd outside rather than toHhe strictly theo- 
retical and ^ademic. But mostly, we ^eed to develop more of an interconnection between further 
education, where the vocational courses and their teachers are, and the final years of school. 



Questiot^: Does that entail making compulsory subjects elective? 

Well, the whole pattern of British education has been almost totally elective. We've na/er had 
a core curriculum, and the debate running at the moment is whether or not we shdu^d establish a 
cofe curriculum on the continental pattern. If so, what subjects should form part of the core? 
Personally, I believe the basic subjects should be included— literacy, numeracy, and Lwouid say a 
sort of technological awareness, Those three things should be basic to the core, but many people 
would extend it beyond that. 

Question: You have stated that unless a radical changain attitude occurs, there is not much that 
can be done. Dp you feel that the situation is critical enough in Great Britain (or here) 
to cause these attitudes to change? 

Yes. Weii 1 think they are changing, f think the sands are shifting. But the ripple effect is slow, 
sometimes not reaching very far. There are people among the education authorities who are think^ 
ing along the right lines, but senior officials and, more importantly, the elected counselors have 
to be o6nvinced that vocational education is worth putting money into at a timef when they're try- 
ing to cut back. Between 72 and 80 percent of all local government expenditure {and you have the 
same problem here) is spent on education. This revenue comes almost entirely from property taxes. 
So you have the problem that central government is trying to cut bpek the proportion that govern- 
ment in general spff ds and passing this on by cutting its subsidies to local authorities. They, in turn, 
tJtrfiot want to impose incre^ing burdens on property holders. It's a major task indeed for the 
exce^ional person who is appreciative of these problems and has ideas for coping to convince 
the local authority that it's worth doing something about. 




in^ermsf of skills training, there arie competing^ pressures from the employment side. There are 
those who say that indubtry should be doing it or that the apprenticeship scheme should doing 
it-that skills training is not the business of the educational world at aff. This kinri of thinking has 
gained a lot of ground because the Department of Education has been a particularly inept body, and 
ithas never taken the lt;ad in this area. If it had gotton into careers education ten years ago and set 
/^"^ Ui£baH roiling, not only wojiild we have b^n much further along, but the Department of^ducation , 
y • -"--ttS&p-would have been in the vanguard rn vocational education. As it is, most of the inftiatives 
have come. from the Department of Employment or the Department of Industry. 

Question: You make 3 distinction between what you call "technofogica! literacy" and "voca- 
tional education.'' Is there that great a difference? 

Well, 1 think there is a semantic problem between the two sieves of the Atlantic. Technological 
literacy could be subsumed under the title of vocational education; \\ could be an element of it. 
I>i my handling of the latter term, it would fit quite well. f see careers education as giving people 
work experiences outside the school to help them gain a better appreciation and knowledge of in- 
, dustry and help prepare Viem for a better choice of jobs. I see vocational education encompassing 
that, and also giving people a better understanding of how industry and commerce work and of 
their impact on society. But I would like to make the point to this audience that vocational educa- 
tion in a British context is not, I suspect, going to mean specific training for jobs, because that , 
would be so contrary to all the traditions of our education system. , 

There has been a great deal of confusion between what education and what is training. But 
changes in the classroom would create quite a controversy. One of the'industriai training boards 
(the Engineering Trainmg Board), which normally deals with apprentices, h^s produced a very 
interesting curriculum which they've tried to get the schools to adopt for the last two years, but the 
schools refuse to touch it. They claim that adopting an outside curriculum woi/fd be too restraining 
on their frefedom to decide what they believe education is. 

Question: What can the schools do specifically to make sixteen-year-olds employable; that is, to 
give them the qualifications to make a successful transition from school to work? What 
specific qualifications for employment do you-think the*schools can help young people 
to develop? 

If I knew whaj could be done specifically, i thirak we couldmove forward much faster. I think 
it s an area where #t's very hard to be specific. I've tried to in^k^e a number of areas where, if one 
cculd make some progress, then hopefully young people will turn out better prepared and more 
capable. Now, even If you did everything, and if you found the enormous resources to fund all these 
things, I'm willing to bet we would still not have all young people totally equipped or prepared for 
employment- Many of them simply don't want to bother. 

Question: After many years of studying the problem, we're not sure what enhances employabil- 

fty, and we're certainly not convinced that we've found a way to bring this about. Do you 
believe that supplying entry-level occupational sMIls to fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds will 
make them employable? 

No. i certainly don't place vecy mlich store by all this in terms of guaranteeing results. But we 
e such a very poor situation that we can only improve. 

' \ 14 • 
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I am verv ioath to take-»gpecific job training into schools, because f am concerneS about adapt- 
aoility. I think that students need to have a broad range pf experiences so that they aren't locked 
into a specific job when that particular area of jobs may be starting to decline. Jobs may disappear 
fay the time the students come through the school system, and don't yet have the forewght or 
the ability to determine what the training and education requirements will be for the jobs of the 
future, ir] the "silicon chip" era. So I think you have to treat job training on a broad, general level. 
When we talk about further training, we are referring to specific training for those aiming for a par- 
ticular job and those trying to change direction or upgrade themselves within their fields, 

•What is quite extraordinary to me (and I felt this three years ago when i first experienced it 
;n community colleges over here) is that nowhere in our system do we evaluate what happens to 
the people who go through the courses. There's no attempt to find out what people actually think 
about their training once they are in a job. We don't do any sampling-or monitoring of— the effect- 
iveness of the courses they lake. It isn't done, either by colleges or central bodies Jike the Manpower 
Services Commission, it isn't even done by tha Technician Education Council which oversees the 
courses. It isn't done by anybody. I you ask them why they don't do it they tell you they don't 
have the money. This is a very fundamental area which could irnprove the dialogue and, hence, the 
effectiveness of the system. 

Question: From the political perspective, how do you deal with the problem of self Defoetuating 
bureaucracies, especially where the educational establishment is cortcerntdr 

There are an awful lot of people around who are simply equating progress with activity- They 
don't care what the activity leads to, as long as they're in existence producing something new. 
Accountability is an issue which hasn't been resolved. This is particularly true in British education 
because the central government isn't directly a funding body. It does all the funding indirectly, ' 
through a very complicated formula called the rate support grant, a property tax subsidy system. 
How to spend this money is. entirely up to local authorities. The money allpcated for education 
through the rate support grant is given as part of a block grant. The local authority does what it 
likes with the money. Educational money might be used to subsidize bus fares. We were talking 
earlier about giving councils or advisory bodies an uitimatum-instead of letting them talk on end- 
lessly, give them for example, three years of life with the threat of withdrawing government funding 
unless they can find alternative sources. But the Department of Education isn't in a position consti- 
tutionally to do that. 



Question: Where in the British system does job-specific training take place, and what do you' per- 
^ ceive are some of its flav.^?. 

The bulk of it is apprenticeship done by industry, but industry has always ridden piggy back 
on what we call the further education system, industry would usually release people for a certain 
amount part-time work during the week (that's called day release, or block release) or they 
would do night wori^. But day release is at the present time totally stagnant. There has been no 
growth in the day and block release part of the system for well over ten years, and at certain times 
the numbers have even dropped because of the costs rt imposejS on industry a time vvhen pfofits 
have been hit badly. It's a very serious problem. We look enviously at the Ger nans; they have a 
compulsory day release system. As I said, 300,000 of our people leave the schools and never come 
back in on any sort of release basis. 

In addition to apprenticeship programs there are the higher level courses offered chiefly by 
the polytechnicv^hich by statute were created to be applied institutions concerned specifically 
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-with vocational courses. However, many of them deal with other areas as well. Some people call this 
"academic drift/' but actually a'fot of thB reason for this is the ''inheritance*' factor. When you put 
together ten separate little coUeqes and credte one big|ppiytechnic/vou end up with ail «>rts of in- 
teresting situations. 1 o give you an example, Middlesex Polytechnic inherited the largest philosophy 
department outside the University of Oxford. It's very difficult to get philosqjDher$ to^teach much 
in the applied areas, so they have some problems. 

The major factor i$, and you made the point yourself, that the largest area for employment in' 
Britain is firms that hire under f if^y employees. It's only being recognized now that these firms are 
not capable of doing ttfefr own tratrunq: They're not prepared to release peijpteto further educa- 
tion, either, and that is a major area we need to opeccte on. 



Question: Would y^ comment on what the local communities are doing to take responsibility 
. for youth? I am especially interested in the area of voluntarism. 

i think it's a sad area, really, and it's partly a political problem tied |o budget cuts. When cen- 
tral government decrees to the local government that mpney is going to have to be cut b^k, local 
government politicians have to respond somehow. The tendency is to leave the compulsory school 
years {five to sixteen) intact. They usually fc^i that standards in that area have to be preserved. 
Of course, that's the most politically sensitive area, too, but that's where ait the mor.ey Is. Since 
approximately 60 percent of the educational budget is spent on teachers' salaries, that's the area 
the politicians touch last, instead, they make cuts in other areas. They make massive cuts in the 
nursery provision-the under-fives and the pre-schools. They cut the further education student 
grants about which i get very distressed, because i believe vocational education needs to offer 
carrots to attract stiidents. Otherwise they get more m^ney going on welfare, for j'jst doing noth- 
ing. But if they take a full-time skill course in a training institute or vocational college, they don't 
get any money. It's a topsy-turvey situation. It seems to me you have to offer-them some incentive, 
but that's the one area that's cut because it's in the "discretionary" area for the local authorities. 
Then they cut jhe size of the colleges, anctthen they cut the voluntary money, the small sums they 
usually have available to help alpng the voluntary bodies 3s a catalyst for them. When they start 
cutting this money (and most local authoi'ities do this), the voluntary effort falls off. 3 

I'm afraid we've never exploited voluntary and private agencies^s we should have. The present 
government is looking into this because it believes that one of the government's objectives should 
be to put public money into things in such as way that private and voluntary effort and money will 
follow. We are getting away from the notion that the state can do it all. Rather, the. role, lyf gpvern-i 
ment should be to get activities moving by stimulating them with smafi amounts Qf local' govern- ^ 
ment money. Hopefully, we will be looking more toward voluntarism. There are certainly organiza- 
tions like the Community Voluntary Service which have done very good work in pilot schemes. This 
organization has proved that there is a major area of community service and voluntary work which 
is very Appealing to young people, but it has never been taken up by government. I would like to 
feel that we are not gcnngto cut these things so severely that they suffer and die, but that we will 
snaintain a certain flow of money, albeit small. Although I mentioned it in my paper; it is actually 
d very small area indeed. We haven't in fact done what we shout^ave done in that area, 
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